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mong the States 


Electric Roll Call.—Under a contract awarded March 
1g, the ARKANSAS House OF REPRESENTATIVES will have 
an electric roll call system in operation when the Janu- 
ary, 1949, legislative session opens. 

At a cost of $59,995 the House will acquire a roll call 
system, recorder, two wall indicator boards, two bill 
registers, page system, miniature board on the Speaker's 
desk, intercommunication system between the House 
chamber and offices, wire recorders, and at a later date, 
conduits for installation of a public address system. 


New Look for Arizona Records.—Old state records 
are being MICROFILMED in Arizona. ‘The work is under 
the supervision of Mulford Winsor, director of the State 
Department of Library and Archives. Appropriation for 
the project is $10,000. Because records on microfilm re- 
quire less than 2 per cent of the space necessary for 
original documents, the saving in storage room is tre- 
mendous. This project is expected to save some 3,000 
square feet. Even more important, microfilm records can 
be better protected than paper against loss by fire, de- 
terioration, or misfiling. 


Parole-Probation Compact.—Three additional states 
—Kentucky, Mississippi, and South Carolina—recently ap- 
proved legislation authorizing participation in the Inter- 
state Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and Pro- 
bationers. The compact has now been RATIFIED BY FORTY- 
FOUR STATES. Thus, it is the most widely accepted formal 
interstate agreement calling for coordinated effort and 
cooperative practices. 


Trade Barriers.—I wo actions to prevent interstate 
trade barriers have recently been taken in New York. 
One was enactment of a bill to eliminate conflicts on 
local inspection regulations regarding production of 
MILK AND CREAM. Milk producers are often the victims 
of directly conflicting regulations of markets for which 
they produce. This bill permits the state health commis- 
sioner to modily local regulations to eliminate conflicts. 
The second action was Governor Dewey's veto of a 
bill to increase the New York license fee on COMMERCIAL 
FISHING BOATS. The Connecticut and New York commit- 
tees On interstate cooperation urged that the bill be 
vetoed. In his message Governor Dewey cited a report in 
which the chairman of the New York committee, Harold 
C. Ostertag, wrote: “Our Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation is opposed to this bill because it discriminates 
against the residents of Connecticut. . . . This method 
of restriction leads to retaliation and stimulates the erec- 
tion of trade barriers between the states. . . . Over the 
years we have been in a position to solve our interstate 


problems around the conference table and we believe 
that fair and equitable results can be achieved by this 
method.” 

e 


Western Institutional Care.—At a recent meeting in 
Denver, the Western Interstate Committee on Institu- 
tional Care decided to consider among other proposals: 
an interstate compact among ten of the eleven western 
states to provide for a central institution for women 
criminals; a survey of mental deficients in institutions of 
the western states, and a plan for possible segregation of 
the several types in separate institutions for the purpose 
of maximum rehabilitation; a plan for proper segrega- 
tion of juvenile delinquents by types in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado; establishment in Calli- 
fornia of a regional school for the deaf at the vocational- 
high school level; a plan for joint use, by two or more 
states, of technical personnel on a part-time basis. 


Educational Aid.—Increased state financial support for 
education in 1947 to help meet inflationary costs and 
provide better and expanded schooling brought distinctly 
HIGHER TEACHER SALARIFS and liberalized retirement sys- 
tems. According to the National Education Association, 
statutes raised teachers’ minimum salaries in eighteen 
states and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Mini- 
mum salary schedules were established for the first time 
in Idaho, Nevada, and New Hampshire. Minimum sal- 
aries of not less than $2,400 annually for teachers were 
approved by popular election in California and by legis- 
lative act in Indiana, Nevada, and Washington. In 
Hawaii the minimum was increased to $2,700 and in 
Alaska to $3,000. 

With few exceptions states which did not specifically 
appropriate funds to raise teachers’ salaries substantially 
increased state support for schools, and thus contributed 
indirectly to higher salaries. 

Thirty-six states and Hawaii and Puerto Rico enacted 
RETIREMENT LEGISLATION. Of these, thirty-one liberalized 
benefits or reduced qualifications. Twelve laws reopened 
membership to those who had not joined previously. 
Consolidation of local and state systems was enacted in 
lowa, Connecticut, and Utah. 


Legislative Procedures.—The South Carolina legisla- 
ture, in its regular 1948 session, created an interim com- 
mittee to investigate improvements in legislative pro- 
cedures. The committee will study and report on 
reorganization of the standing committee system, means 
of reducing the quantity of county and local legislation 
considered by the legislature, revision of engrossing pro- 
cedures, and creation of research, reference, and _bill- 
drafting facilities. 
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Wisconsin Legislature.—The Wisconsin Legislative 
Council has established a committee to recommend ways 
of streamlining the 1949 legislature. Members of the 
committee are Howard Ohm, legislative reference li- 
brarian; E. E. Brossard, revisor of statutes; ‘Thomas 
Donahue, chief clerk of the Senate; and Arthur L. May, 
chief clerk of the Assembly. The committee will report 
on streamlining of rules and limiting of time for intro- 
duction of bills. 


Foreign Trade Zone.—The California House Commit. 
tee on Interstate Cooperation recently reported the suc- 
cessful conclusion of efforts by its subcommittee on 
federal-state relations to secure a foreign trade zone 
license on the Pacific Coast from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The zone is to be Pier 45 at SAN FRANCISCO. Ap- 
plication for its establishment had been pending more 
than ten years. 

The foreign trade zone is a free port where dutiable 
goods are at all times under the owner's control. Mer- 
chandisers buying new products may use it for inspection 
before accepting the goods and leave them in it till 
needed. 


Arizona’s Ground Water Code.— The sixth special ses- 
sion of the Arizona legislature reached agreement on the 
provisions of a state-wide ground water code. It is de- 
signed to CONSERVE DWINDLING SUPPLIES of such water and 
comply with the demand of the U. S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation, as a condition for recommending the Central 
Arizona Project, that the state act to prevent new lands 
from coming under cultivation. 


Kentucky Legislation.—IThe regular 1948 session of 
the Kentucky General Assembly authorized a RECORD- 
BREAKING expenditure of $120,500,000 from general 
funds in the biennium ending June 30, 1950. New gen- 
eral fund taxes include a 3 per cent tax on pari-mutuel 
betting, and license fees on coin-operated devices. Taxes 
on whiskey and license fees for retail liquor vendors 
were increased. Offsetting these developments, the legis- 
lature increased exemptions on inheritances subject to 
state tax, and reduced the tax on intangibles. Primarily 
for improving rural roads, the taxes on gasoline and 
Diesel oil for highway use were raised from five to seven 
cents a gallon. 

For biennial EDUCATION at all levels, $7 
authorized. The legislature directed that a thorough in- 
vestigation of the state’s educational system be conducted 
through the new Legislative Research Commission, and 
authorized the governor to spend up to $4 million for 
this purpose. 

New STATE AGENCIES created include a Department of 
State Police to succeed the Highway Patrol; a Depart- 
ment of Economic Security to administer unemployment 
compensation, employment service, public assistance, and 
child welfare programs; a Department of Aeronautics; a 
Building Commission; a Legislative Research Commis- 
sion supplanting the Legislative Council; and an Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development Board. 

The legislature removed legal barriers to training of 
Negro and white nurses and doctors in the same hospi- 
tals, increased unemployment and workmen's compensa- 


1,395,000 was 
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tion benefits, and tightened child labor laws by prohibit. 
ing gainful employment of children under fourteen ex. 
cept on newspaper routes and in farm or domestic work, 
New laws will raise the pay of state employees. 


Mississippi Legislation.—Ihe regular session of the 
Mississippi Legislature adjourned April 14 after enacting 
a substantial legislative program. APPROPRIATIONS for the 
coming biennium exceeded $100 million. This included 
$35 million for common schools, $8 million for repairs 
and improvements to state institutions, and $5 million, 
exclusive of previous appropriations, for a state-wide 
hospital construction program. Agricultural Experiment 
stations received increased funds. A special appropria- 
tion was made to aid communities along the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast, devastated by the September, 1947, humi- 
cane. One of the few changes in the tax structure wag a 
6 per cent severance tax on natural gas production, 

A WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW was enacted, with a 
second-injury fund provision. Two INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
received approval—tor supervision of out-of-state pa- 
rolees and probationers, and for oil and gas conserva 
tion. The legislature increased OLD AGE ASSISTANCE pay- 
ments, developed a new rehabilitation program for the 
state penitentiary, and increased the number of state 
highway patrolmen. Among ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES, it 
reorganized the state oil and gas board, and created a 
new state aeronautics department. The latter will have 
broad powers to develop aviation facilities and encour. 
age airport construction in accordance with state plans. 


Virginia Legislation.—At the recent session of Virginia's 
General Assembly a record $511 million BUDGET FOR THE 
NEXT BIENNIUM was passed, the largest in the state’s his 
tory. Over 40 per cent, however, is revolving funds or 
derived from business operations involving no tax money, 

An increase in tax rates on individual and corporate 
income, merchants, public service corporations, beer, and 
recordation of deeds is expected to yield an additional 
$14 million a year. 

Appropriations for EDUCATION for the biennium were 
increased by more than $16 million, PUBLIC HEALTH by 
$1,645,000, care of MENTAL DEFECTIVES by $3,848,000, and 
WELFARE by $1,704,000. 

On the basis of a special commission's study and rec 
ommendation, the AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS THE 
STATE GOVERNMENT'S EXECUTIVE BRANCH WERE COMPLETELY 
REORGANIZED. ‘The number of more or less independent 


and autonomous agencies was reduced from seventy-two 

to thirty. The reorganization is expected to improve 

administration and result in substantial economies. 
Among O1HER IMPORTANT ENACIMENTS were laws pro 


viding direct aid to localities totaling $2,500,000 to assist | 


in construction of hospitals and health centers; raising 
of maximum payments under the Unemployment Com 
pensation Act from $15 to $20 a week and reducing 
the minimum payroll tax; improving and strengthening 
of child labor laws; extending the regulation of insur 
ance to all lines which might be subject to federal regu 
lation; final approval of a proposed state constitutiond 
amendment to repeal the poll tax, and provision to sub 
mit that question to the voters in the November, 1944 
general election. 
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Regional Educational Planning 
Makes Progress in the South 


By F. 


Governor of Florida 


ork A number of years regional planning in 

higher education among the southern states has 

been in the discussion stage. It has now 
reached the stage of action, which is always the most 
critical period in any movement or development in 
the direction of social progress. It might be more 
accurate to say that regional planning has reached 
the stage of active planning, the blueprint stage 
which immediately precedes the realization of prac 
tical objectives. 

It is at this stage that realism takes the place ol 
idealism, blueprints take the place of sketches, and 
hard work takes the place of dreaming. At this time 
the timid, half-hearted, and the uncertain propo- 
nents drop by the wayside, and only the doers, the 
courageous activists are left to carry the cause 
forward to ultimate fruition. It is encouraging to 
those of us who are genuinely interested in this de- 
velopment in the field of higher education that so 
many have survived the preliminary stages and are 
now ready to help make dreams a reality. 

It is important to make a clear distinction be- 
tween what regional planning in higher education 
in the South is and what it is not. On the positive 
side, regional planning in higher education in the 
South is calculated to furnish qualitative education 
to all the youth in this section of the country. It is 
intended to provide higher education, particularly 
at the graduate and professional levels, in those 
areas where facilities have not been provided at all 
or in which inadequate facilities now exist. It is in- 
tended as a means whereby the southern states may 
pool their resources for the establishment of region- 
al institutions in fields where institutions in each 
state would represent a duplication of effort. It pro- 
vides a means for the economical expenditure of 
money rather than a means of saving money. In 
brief, regional institutions in the South are an ar- 
rangement whereby adequate educational facilities 
may be provided for all youth in all fields, whereby 
the highest qualitative standards might be estab- 
lished and maintained, and whereby interstate co- 
operation might result in the wisest and most eco- 
nomical expenditure of available funds. 

Regional planning is not intended as a means of 
settling social, racial, or political questions. Next, 
it is not intended as a means of discouraging any 
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state from providing facilities for its own youth to 
the limit of its ability. Finally, it is not intended as 
a means of discouraging private enterprise in the 
field of higher education. 

Those most seriously interested in this significant 
development are motivated by the positive and con. 
structive arguments in favor of regional planning. 
They believe that statesmanship in higher educa- 
tion points in this direction. ‘They believe that the 
southern states have the best chance to initiate this 
program, and they also believe that inevitably this 
movement will have many counterparts in other sec. 
tions of the country. They sense, therefore, a state 
and regional responsibility and a national oppor- 
tunity. 


I, MY opinion, regional planning in higher educa- 
tion in the South is not y inevitable but it is 
also imminent. The Educational Committee of the 
Southern Governors’ Conference, together with a 
half-dozen educational advisers, met in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on the 18th of January. They consid- 
ered the tentative draft of a compact to be pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States. This 
compact, if approved by the Congress, would permit 
the states to enter into Cooperative arrangements in 
the field of higher education. Upon adjournment, 
it was agreed that a full meeting of the Governors 
Conference should be called shortly thereafter in 
order that the chief executives might sign the final 
draft of the compact and send it on its way for 
presentation to the Congress and to the respective 
legislatures of the several states. 

The Southern Governors’ Conference convened 
at Wakulla Springs near ‘Tallahassee on February 7 
and 8. Nine members of the Conference were pres- 
ent with their educational advisers. ‘Uhe final draft 
of the compact was adopted and signed by the gov- 
ernors of Maryland, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, 
South Carolina, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Florida, with the understanding that it was not 
binding upon their respective states until approved 
by the state legislatures. Since that time, the gover 
nors of Louisiana, Virginia, North Carolina, Okla 
homa, and West Virginia have signed the compact. 
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The Conference also adopted a resolution provid- 
ing for an Interim Council on Regional Planning, 
to be composed of the governor, and two educators 
appointed by him, in each of the participating 
states. The first meeting of this Council was to be 
called at the University of Florida on the fourth of 
March. 

Following the Conference at Wakulla Springs the 
compact was introduced in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
under the general direction of the Educational 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference. A_hear- 
ing on the bill was called subsequently and appro- 
priate presentations in favor of its adoption were 
made by representatives of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence. 

The Council met at the University on the fourth 
of March, according to schedule, and took further 
action toward implementing the regional plan. It 
had the benefit of the thinking of a Conference on 
Regional Planning which convened at the Univer- 
sity of Florida at the same time as a part of the pro- 
gram inaugurating J. Hillis Miller as President of 
the University of Florida. The Council organized 
and appointed a committee to make a thorough 
study of the areas in which regional planning 
among the southern states is desirable. 

The Study Committee appointed by the Council 


consists of one representative from each of the co- 
operating states. The Committee proposed a budget 
to make the study, and the Council approved it. On 
the ninth of March the Regional Council for Educa- 
tion, a non-profit corporation, was created and 
given authority to receive and spend money to plan 
interstate colleges. The Council will be dissolved 
when Congress approves the cooperative movement, 
when six or more states ratify the Regional Educa- 
tion Compact, and when a permanent interstate 
Board of Control has been organized to own and 
operate the regional cglleges. 

This plan for establishing and maintaining joint- 
ly owned and operated regional educational institu- 
tions in the southern states in professional, tech- 
nological, scientific, literary, and other fields, in 
order to provide greater educational advantages and 
facilities for southern youth, has been hailed from 
coast-to-coast as the most significant development in 
the field of higher education since the turn of the 
century. It has been considered by some to be the 
greatest concerted effort in the field of higher educa- 
tion since the Morrill Act of 1862. It is my own 
firm conviction that if we can bring this plan to 
fruition it will usher in a new day in the field of 
higher education in the South and it will not be 
without far-reaching influence throughout the en- 
tire country. 


New England Water Control Compact 


N 1947 Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 

Island, with the approval of the federal gov- 

ernment, ratified the New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Compact. Preparatory 
work under it is now advancing. 

Desirability of such a compact had been studied 
earlier by the New England Conference of State 
Sanitary Engineers. This group recommended to 
the state agencies empowered to negotiate that an 
interstate pollution control compact be adopted. It 
was felt that the problem of interstate water pollu- 
tion in New England could best be solved on a re- 
gional basis, by interstate cooperation rather than 
through federal intervention. 

The pollution control commission created by the 
resulting compact is composed of five commission- 
ers from each signatory state. It is authorized to 
establish reasonable physical, chemical, and bacte- 
riological standards of water quality, satisfactory 
for the various classifications of water use. Each 


signatory state agrees to present to the commission 
a classification of its interstate waters for approval. 
Each pledges to provide for the abatement and con- 
trol of pollution of interstate waters in accordance 


with requirements approved by the commission. 
The states will establish programs of adequate sew- 
age and industrial waste treatment through existing 
state health departments and pollution control 
agencies. The commission will recommend such 
legislation as may be necessary to carry out the 
compact S purpose. 

‘To date this body has met three times. Its officers 
are Vlado A. Getting, M.D., Massachusetts, chair- 
man; Benjamin L. Barringer, Connecticut, vice- 
chairman; Leo Marceau, Massachusetts, treasurer; 
Walter J. Shea, Rhode Island, secretary. 

A technical advisory board, made up of the chief 
sanitary engineers of the state health departments 
or pollution control agencies of the signatory states, 
has been appointed. This board has met frequently 
and is well advanced in preparation of standards 
for water classification. Members of the commission 
hope that the New England states not now members 
of the compact, and New York, may soon enter it. 

The office of the commission secretary, Room 335, 
State Office Building, Providence, Rhode Island, 
serves as commission headquarters pending estab- 
lishment of a permanent office. 
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The West Looks to Regional Care 


By Grant MACFARLANE 


Chairman, Western Interstate Committee on Institutional Care 


NEW LEVEL of government is in the mak- 

ing in the West. At a regional meeting of 

The Council of State Governments held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on February 15-16, 1946, it 
was decided that great benefits would accrue to the 
eleven western states by approaching the problem 
of institutional care on a regional basis. Each of 
the western states confronted similar problems in 
relation to the rebuilding, remodeling, and renova- 
tion of existing institutions for the care of state 
wards. The states had accumulated large building 
funds during the war years when public building 
was impossible, and generally state plans had been 
developed. The states were confronted, however, 
with the problem of increasing attendance in some 
institutions and the further possibility of substan- 
tial decrease in attendance in schools for the deaf 
and blind. It was the sense of this early meeting 
that if the region would build institutions for cer- 
tain types of state wards, great economies would 
result to the states and a more adequate program 
could be launched. 

As an outgrowth of the meeting, a committee 
was appointed, consisting of one member from each 
of the cooperating states appointed by the Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation. The goal of the 
committee from its inception was to provide econ- 
omies in the treatment of state wards and to pro- 
vide better facilities for their training, so that as 
many of the states’ wards as possible could be inte- 
grated into society as self-supporting members of it. 
The necessity for such economies in the western 
region particularly, was very apparent to the com- 
mittee. 

An analysis disclosed that nine of the first ten 
largest states in area in the Union were embraced 
in the eleven western states and that the other two 
of the eleven western states were twelfth and nine- 
teenth, respectively, in area. Eight of the cleven 
western states are among the fourteen in the country 
having the least population. 

These states also have the greatest proportion of 
government-owned lands. Such lands are not tax- 
able. In one of the states they range up to 83 per 
cent of the total land area. The intermountain 
states in particular are compelled to rely for the 
building and support of state institutions upon 
taxes derived from agricultural economies. They 
do not have the advantage of concentrated indus- 
tries and wealth to assist in the building and sup- 
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port of their public institutions. In the foreseeable 
future, some of these drawbacks will be corrected, 
Increasing populations will bring increased wealth, 
although it is difficult to see that there will be an 
immediate change in the situation of federal land 
ownership. Many of these federal lands are em. 
braced in watershed areas, national parks and monu- 
ments, testing grounds for guided missiles and 
bombs. 


# SURVEYING the existing institutions, numerous 
interesting facts were disclosed. To illustrate, it was 
found that one state was maintaining a separate 
division of its state prison fully stafled to care for 
one woman prisoner. It further developed that this 
woman prisoner was about to give birth to a child, 
The understanding and sympathetic governor, who 
was also a physician, not desiring that the child 
should be born within prison walls, released her by 
an executive pardon. Another institution housing 
old soldiers had a water system consisting of a tall 
steel tank supported by steel framework some dis- 
tance from the ground. During the winter a num- 
ber of icicles had collected around the rim of this 
tank. None of the inmates possessing the agility 
to climb the tank and knock them down, the men 
decided to use the old Army tactic of shooting them 
down, with. 30-06 rifles. The experiment was em- 
inently successful as far as relieving the tank of 
icicles was concerned, but a later examination dis- 
closed that the tank had a small hole which the 
bullet had pierced going in, and that as it emerged 
a hole had been left about eight inches in diameter. 
At another institution, housing delinquent girls, the 
girls were locked in each night in thirty or forty 
separate rooms, each room having a different key, 
in a building which was not fireproof. Many other 
instances of negligent and dangerous practices could 
be cited. 

The committee recognized at its first meeting that 
because of the development of medical science, the 
number of students who would attend schools for 
the deaf would sharply decrease. Deafness caused 
by measles, meningitis, scarlet fever, and mastoid 
will decrease to the vanishing point with the gen 
eral use of the sulfa drugs and penicillin. To illus 
trate how effective medical science has been in cor 
recting mastoid, one of the heretofore principal 
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causes of deafness, not one case of mastoid has been 
oper rated upon in the state of Utah since the incep- 
tion of the committee. 
The committee recommended that a_ regional 
school be established for the education of deaf stu- 
dents arriving at the high school level or at the age 
of sixteen years, this institution to be well equipped 
for the teaching of advanced vocational subjects. 
Such a school would have a sufficient number of 
students that the competitive spirit and a natural 
intercourse with other students in curricular activi- 
ties could be enjoyed. Adequate academic, voca- 
tional, and social facilities for the training of ad- 
vanced deaf students would be provided. At present 
it is impossible for any one state to provide the 
diversified training needed by older deaf students. 
The individual states would continue operating 
schools for the deaf and would concentrate on the 
education of deaf children below the eighth grade 


level. 


A srupy revealed that special classes for the vis- 
ually handicapped students, particularly in the 
larger population centers, would relieve the load 
in the state schools for the blind. In this connec 
tion it was agreed that the western states aati 
cooperate in providing sight-saving textbooks with 
eighteen to twenty-four point type in place of the 
standard eight to ten point, and in providing other 
educational aids to the public schools having one or 
more pupils who needed such services, such equip- 
ment to be owned and administered by the State 
Department of Education or another appropriate 
state agency. The American Printing House for 
the Blind has recently announced that a ruling by 
the legal department of the Federal Security Agency 
has made it possible for the printing house to manu- 
facture and supply books in large print. This will 
now make it possible for many students, who other- 
wise would have to be educated through Braille, 
to attend public schools using books with the large 
type. 

The committee further recommended that a spe- 
cial study be made of the advisability of printing 
new or repl. awcement textbooks for public schools in 
larger and more legible type than now provided. 
Every effort should be made to place advanced 
blind or pupils with partial sight in the public 
school system. With state or interstate supervision 
they could be furnished Braille books, talking books, 
sight-saving books, and other materials and guidance 
for their types of handicap. 

These services, together with reader service under 
state or interstate supervision, can be furnished 
more economically than institutional care. This 
method will produce more well rounded personali- 


ties. Our study revealed that it was profitable for 
blind children to be kept in schools in their home 
states where they can be visited by their parents 
until they have arrived at the eighth grade level. It 
was decided that the western states should cooperate 
in establishing by compact one school for academic, 
social, and vocational training for advanced stu- 
dents having serious visual handicaps and others 
with similar handicaps who have not been ad- 
equately provided for in their own communities. 

Early meetings of the committee pointed to a 
need for the training of the doubly handicapped, 
deaf-blind. Contacts with California resulted in an 
agreement by the California School for the Blind 
at Berkeley to take the doubly handicapped of the 
region into that school. 

The committee has strongly urged separation of 
idiots, imbeciles, and morons. By proper segrega- 
tion and training, some imbeciles can be taught to 
take care of themselves, it being possible to train 
an individual to dress and feed himself. With proper 
training and education a moron may be trained for 
useful work and can fit into society and live a useful 
life. The idiot will always be the problem of the 
state and should be kept in an institution. 

Recommendations were made to the individual 
states to house in separate buildings, idiots, im- 
beciles, and morons, and that competent persons 
should be employed to provide guidance to and 
determine placement of those who are capable of 
being trained. 


‘le problem of cerebral palsy, of which spastics 
are the largest class, is a matter for the future con- 
sideration of the committee. Since D. Bronson 
Carruthers first became interested in the training 
of spastics, many other physicians have given 
thought to their treatment and partial cure. About 
25 per cent of spastics are lacking in mentality and 
will need special care and attention. The remain- 
ing 75 per cent can be helped considerably by the 
use of therapeutics, special medical care and surgery, 
proper psychiatric and physiological care, and phys- 
ical exercises including training in walking, relaxa- 
tion, coordination exercises, and corrective exer- 
cises. Persons so afflicted should have the attention 
of special speech teachers, trained to understand ab- 
normal children, and the advice of medical social 
workers. 

This treatment in many cases can be accom- 
plished by field clinics. These should have an ortho- 
pedic surgeon, a doctor of pediatrics, a nurse who 
understands physical therapeutics, a psychiatrist, 
and a medical social worker. Such clinics would be 
held in various sections of the state for out-patient 
treatments. It has been found in some of the states 
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using field clinics that the state universities and 
larger Boards of Education can furnish psychiatrists 
and sociologists. The others should be furnished by 
the State Board of Health or other agencies having 
such expert services. 

Even with the establishment of field clinics, many 
spastics will not receive sufficient care and medical 
attention to enable them to acquire trades and get 
back into useful life. The intermountain region, 
or the region as a whole, should establish a regional 
school for the treatment, education, and training 
of spastics. In this connection the committee is 
studying and considering the work of the state of 
California in its establishment of resident schools 
for the treatment of spastics. Such schools should be 
located near recognized medical centers where com- 
petent medical care is near at hand and where the 
parents of the spastics will have adequate transpor- 
tation to and from their homes. 


—_ the organization of the committee, California 
has enacted a comprehensive program for the care 
and treatment of cerebral palsy. The state has au- 
thorized establishment of a cerebral palsy diagnostic 
and treatment center in Northern California and 
one in Southern California. Two schools are to be 
established in connection with the centers. The De- 
partment of Education was authorized to employ 
consultants in the education of physically handi- 
capped children in public schools as well as in the 
schools for the cerebral palsied. The steps in the 
operation of the California plan are as follows: 

1. Examination in a field clinic of the 
Crippled Children Services, State Department 
of Public Health, upon referral by school au- 
thorities, physicians, city or county health de- 
partment. 

2. Referral to a state cerebral palsy center 
after preliminary diagnosis. Crippled Children 
Services will be available in making appoint- 
ments, assisting a family to obtain transporta- 
tion and, if necessary, paying transportation 
for a child to San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

g. Diagnosis and prescribed treatment at 
center. For children requiring hospitalization 
and specific medical and surgical care, Crippled 
Children Services will arrange such care fon 
cerebral palsied children as for all other 
crippled children, utilizing available local 
crippled children’s funds and/or state and fed- 
eral funds available for such purposes. 

4. Study of each child to determine ed- 
ucability. 

5. Period of therapy and education, varying 
from three months to a year, to establish de- 
sirable habits. 


6. Recommendations to local school districts 
concerning the education of cerebral palsied 
children who have been returned to their 
homes. 

7. Recommendations to field clinics for con- 
tinued therapy. Development of local physical 
therapy services will be the responsibility of 
the Crippled Children Services. 

8. Recommendation to parents for out-of. 
school care of the child. 

g. In cases in which return to the home is 
not feasible or desirable, referral by the center 
to an appropriate custodial institution. 

It is hoped that other states will follow the lead 
of California, and the mountain states are now cop. 
sidering the advisability of the establishment of q 
regional school for the treatment of persons 9 
afflicted. 

The problem of juvenile delinquents has chal. 
lenged the attention of law enforcement agencig 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation down to 
the town marshal. Social agencies and civic clubs 
have made this problem a project of their bodies, 
Juvenile crime has increased so rapidly with the 
closing of the war that many agencies other than 
those named have started studies and clinics for the 
solution of this problem. The committee has ap 
pointed a sub-committee to report back advanced 
methods of treatment and care of juveniles and 
recommendations for cooperation by the states on 
their care and support. 


Csiemnis policies have been presented for govern 
ment of interstate institutions in effectuating the 
programs contemplated by the committee for the 
building of regional institutions. It was recom. 
mended that the state in which a central institution 
is located should have charge of and be responsible 
for the government of that institution. In case 
where states have entered by compact into regional 
cooperation for institutional care, each state should 
be entitled to representation on a regional advison 
council for such institution. Where an existing ip 
stitution is to be used and the expected influx @ 
inmates from outside compacting states is not e& 
pected to require material expansion of the facili 
ties to be used, the amount to be contributed by} 
the compacting states should be determined oni 
per capita cost basis of individuals sent to such it 
stitution by each state. However, where the estab 
lishment of a new interstate institution is contem 
plated or where the implementation of the compad 
will require material expansion or alteration of the} 
facilities of an existing institution, a formula based’ 
mainly on the population, assessed valuation, and 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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By James M. 


State Employees 


Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


EARLY 600,000 men and women are now 
employed by state governments. ‘They serve 
the remainder of the people in their states 

as doctors, janitors, engineers, nurses, lawyers, clerks, 

accountants, and administrators. It costs them just 
as much to live as it dees their next-door neighbors 
who work in factories, law offices, and private hos- 
pitals. They pay the same prices at the grocery store 
and for shoes for the children. Yet, although the 
cost of living has risen more than 60 per cent since 

1940, many of them have received increases of less 

than 20 per cent in their pay during that time. 

There is no doubt that these employees are feel- 
ing the full shock of current unsettled economic 
conditions. Many of the most able state employees 
are leaving state employment for better jobs else- 
where. Under these circumstances, the morale and 
initiative of those who remain certainly cannot be 
maintained at the high level that is desirable, nor 
can the people of the state who are served by state 
employees receive the desired quality of service. 
State institutions, in particular, are in an almost 
constant state of upset due to high turnover of 
both professional and custodial personnel. 

It is increasingly difficult, also, to attract able 
young men and women to permanent careers in 
public service when they can receive substantially 
higher starting pay and potentially a much higher 
top salary in private industry. Only nine of the 
forty-eight states pay more than $10,000 a year for 
any of their appointed executives, although their 


responsibilities are usually far greater than those of: 


executives in industry receiving many times this 
amount. As a comparison, it is noteworthy that 
forty-one corporations paid three or more of their 
executives in excess of $75,000 during the last year 
reported by the U. S. Treasury. Furthermore, at 
least 500,000 people made more than $10,000. 
Similar gaps between salaries of state employees and 
those of private business, to the disadvantage of the 
former, prevail for many lesser positions. 

It is not suggested that state employees should 
receive a 60 per cent increase in pay if the cost of 
living rises 60 per cent. ‘There are certain plus 
values in state employment which compensate for 
a somewhat lower pay check. Most state personnel 
have pleasant working conditions, reasonable secu- 
rity of tenure, and a retirement system. Moreover, 
many remain in state employment because of a sin- 
cere devotion to the public service. Those factors 
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operate only within limits, however; and beyond 
those limits the services of state governments will 
inevitably suffer to a far greater extent than justified 
by the resulting savings. 

The present practice for determining pay varies 
widely from state to state. Less than half the states 
have a merit system for handling personnel ad- 
ministration on a state-wide basis. Although every 
state has a merit system for some of its employees, 
as required by the Social Security Act, these cover 
only a few departments. Even within the states 
having merit systems of personnel administration, 
the methods of handling pay matters is not uniform. 
In several of the “civil service states” the rates of 
pay are determined by the state personnel agency, 
but in the majority of these states the civil service 
commission has responsibility only for making 
recommendations on pay. Minnesota is the only 
state which provides by law that the pay of state 
employees be increased or decreased in relation to 
changes in the cost of living as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


times of relatively stable economic conditions 
(and when were they last “‘stable’’?) the cost of liv- 
ing does not fluctuate very widely from one year 
to another. But during the last seven years, and 
particularly since the end of the war, living costs 
have followed a dizzy spiral that leaves the person 
on a fixed income far in the rear. When it comes 
to making pay adjustments for state employees, an 
added complication arises. Most state legislatures 
normally meet only every two years—and much can 
happen in two years. It is indeed a heavy demand 
on any appropriating body to ask that it make ade- 
quate provision for employees’ pay twenty-four 
months in advance. 

In California a notable device has been developed 
as a partial answer to this problem. A “pay equal- 
ization fund” has been set up, amounting to sev- 
eral million dollars. This fund, administered jointly 
by the personnel and finance agencies, together with 
representation from the legislature, is intended to 
be used in making “spot” pay adjustments as re- 
quired during the interim between legislative ses- 
sions. 

The Model State Civil Service Law (published 
by the National Civil Service League, the National 
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Municipal League, and the Civil Service Assembly) 
provides as follows: ‘““The Director of Personnel 
shall prescribe a code of rules for the classified serv- 
ice. . . . The rules shall provide for [among other 
things] a pay plan for all employees in the classified 
service, after consultation with appointing authori- 
ties and the state fiscal officers, and after a public 
hearing held by the civil service commission. Such 
pay plan shall become effective only after approval 
by the Governor after submission to him by the 
commission. Each employee shall be paid at one 
of the rates set forth in the pay plan for the class 
of position in which he is employed. Amendments 
to the pay plan must be recommended by the Di- 
rector of Personnel to the Governor and become 
effective upon his approval.” 


ie comment following this provision in the 
Model Law reads as follows: “Unlike the classifica- 
tion plan, which is essentially an administrative 
tool, the pay plan for public employees affects both 
administrative and fiscal policies. The part which 
the personnel agency, the budget officer, the chief 
executive, and the legislative body should take 
the development and administration of the plan 
cannot be neatly catalogued. It does seem clear, 
however, that the personnel agency must have a 
part in the work and should be in a position to have 
its recommendations considered. As proposed in 
this draft, the personnel agency, working from a 
number of well recognized principles, makes the 
preliminary pay study and submits its recommenda- 
tions in the form of the pay plan to the governor 
who would have an opportunity to obtain the rec- 
ommendations of his chief financial officer before 
taking final action on the plan.” 

Basic to any pay program should be a carefully 
devised position-classification plan; less than half 
the states have a position-classification plan cover- 
ing the majority of the positions in the state service. 
Regardless of whether a formal merit system is in 
effect, a position-classification plan is an essential 
tool of good administration. If the positions in a 
state service are not carefully classified according 
to duties and responsibilities, all administrative 
decisions involving state personnel are made con 
siderably more difficult. 

Standard practice followed in most public juris 
dictions to classify positions is somewhat similar to 
the methods of job analysis in industry. ‘The serv- 
ices of skilled position classifiers are needed to work 
with the designated state officials in developing the 
classification plan. In the following few paragraphs 
the procedure utilized in developing a classification 
plan is outlined. 

A position description questionnaire is distributed 


to all employees, along with instructions for filling 
it out. Personal meetings are held with supervisors, 
employee groups, and administrative officials to ex. 
plain position-classification and answer any ques. 
tions that may arise. Ismar Baruch, a national ay. 
thority in this field, has stated briefly the steps fol. 
lowing receipt of all the filled in questionnaires; 
“(1) arranging and studying questionnaires in or. 
ganization order and preparing rough pencil charts 
of organization structure; (2) arranging question. 
naires occupationally; (3) analyzing positions; (4) 
determining classes tentatively; (5) determining rela. 
tionships among classes as to kind of work and leye] 
of dificulty and responsibility; (6) selecting class ti- 
tles; (7) preparing working definitions of classes; (8) 
allocating positions to classes tentatively; (9) con. 
ducting work audits; (10) revising classes, class titles, 
allocations of positions to classes, and working def- 
nitions of classes; (11) writing class specifications; 
(12) drafting code of rules for the installation and 
administration of the plan; and (13) clearance of 
the classification plan with administrative officials, 
employee groups, and others, and obtaining ait 
icisms and adjusting disagreements by conferences 
and hearings. At the conclusion of these steps the 
plan is ready for official decision as to adoption.” 
After the classification plan is adopted admin- 
istrative officials and employees will have available 
a clear statement of duties and responsibilities of 
each position in the state service. Obviously, it is 
necessary that the plan be kept up to date. As the 
duties and responsibilities of individual positions 
change it is essential that these changes be reflected 
in the classification plan; classes and class specifica- 
tions should be amended to present at all times a 
current picture of the state service. A central agency 
of the state government should have the job of 
maintaining the classification plan. This agency 
should be one with a government-wide viewpoint, 
and with responsibility toward all operating depart. 
ments alike for equalizing and coordinating alloca- 
tions of positions to classes, and for maintaining a 
unified point of view throughout the service. 


How does all this tie in with proper pay rates? 
A pay plan is entirely separate and distinct froma 
position classification plan, but the latter is essen | 
tial as a base for the pay plan. And once a position 
classification plan has been developed and installed, 
it readily forms that foundation. 

The first step in standard procedure in develop- 
ing the pay program is to draw up a list of key 
classes of positions in the state service, and to define 
them briefly, using the class specifications as the 
nucleus for the definitions. One of the states, | 
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State Government’s Role in Recreation 


By Garrett G. 


Chairman, Department of Recreation, Indiana University 


HE possible role of state government in the 

field of recreation was emphasized to state 

officials and recreation executives last year 
when Governor Earl Warren of California signed 
the bill creating a new State Recreation Commis- 
sion for that state. As its first chairman, Governor 
Warren appointed Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Provost 
for the Los Angeles Division of the University of 
California. No more qualified or popular choice 
could have been made. While Dr. Dykstra was City 
Manager of Cincinnati the city had one of the most 
outstanding recreation departments in the country. 
The bill created a commission of seven persons and 
appropriated $79,000 for its work during nine 
months of the year 1947-48. Functions of the de- 
partment provide for the coordination of state ac- 
tivities and state agencies performing in limited 
phases of services important to the recreational life 
of the people of the state, and provide consultative 
services to local agencies in behalf of sound public 
recreation programs. 

California is not the first state to create a recrea- 
tion commission. North Carolina has had one for 
several years. In that state a very effective field serv- 
ice has been provided local communities under the 
guidance of Dr. Harold Meyer of North Carolina 
University. Likewise, a successful state program has 
been in operation in Vermont. 

In some states field recreation services are pro- 


vided by the state university, in others by a state de- 


partment of education, conservation, parks, forestry, 
resources or welfare, or by a state youth commis- 
sion. In New York the Youth Commission § sub- 
sidizes local recreation programs. As a result many 
local departments have been created. For years 
some of our land grant colleges have employed 
recreation specialists who have stimulated rural 
recreation programs. 

Do local recreation executives favor a state recrea- 
tion field service? Recently Indiana University con- 
ducted a nation-wide survey among the better 
known municipal recreation executives to deter- 
mine what they thought of such service. Question- 
naires were mailed to ninety-seven executives. Re- 
plies were received from seventy-three, without re- 
course to follow-up. Seventy-nine per cent of the re- 
plies favored the establishment by law of a state 
recreation commission. Inasmuch as Indiana Uni- 
versity wished information which had a bearing on 
the type of service it rendered, several of the ques- 
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tions were pertinent to university field service. 

To the question: “Which of the following services 
should be provided by a state university qualified to 
offer a graduate degree in recreation,” 86 per 
cent of the executives favored provision of field con- 
sultation services; g2 per cent felt that training 
institutes should be provided recreation person- 
nel. The recreation executives were almost unani- 
mous in their opinion that the field service program 
of the university would result in a more effective 
training program for recreation majors on the uni- 
versity Campus. 

Of special interest was the rating given to each of 
these four agencies—state university, state depart- 
ment of education, state department of parks, and 
state department of recreation—when the executives 
were requested to rate each agency according to the 
cooperation it would receive from the local com- 
munities when providing certain services to them. 
For field consultation service a state department of 
recreation was rated first and the state university sec- 
ond. For training institutes the state university was 
rated first and a state department of recreation sec- 
ond. In the provision of state surveys, bulletin and 
film services, the university and department of recre- 
ation were approximately even. In all ratings the 
department of education ranked a poor third and 
the state park department ranked last. The western 
portion of the country favored a state recreation de- 
partment as the agency to render field service. The 
findings seemed to indicate that field service was de- 
sired from both the university and a recreation de- 
partment. However, some executives were strong 
for field service from the state department of educa- 
tion or the state park department. 


W:: Aris the nature of this field service and why is 
it needed? 

Several days ago the writer was called to a com- 
munity of 4,000 people to meet with two local 
committees. One was a group invited by the su- 
perintendent of schools to discuss with the writer 
methods of improving the summer playground pro- 
gram. Attending this meeting were the superin- 
tendent of schools, members of the board of educa- 
tion, several mothers, the playground and swim- 
ming pool directors, and the chairmen of several 
sports committees. ‘The writer met with this group 
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from 7:30 p.m. until 9:00, then went across the hall speech, visual education, adult education, and 


and met with the other committee. It was con- 
cerned with the development of a youth center. 
This committee included the high school principal, 
several ministers, executives of private agencies, and 
industrial leaders. An inspection of the proposed 
youth center was made that night. Many questions 
were discussed. Among them were legislative provi- 
sions for a recreation tax, how to interest youths of 
high school age in the summer program, the forma- 
tion of advisory committees, the extent to which re- 
sponsibility could be assumed by youth, community 
programs, alteration of the proposed youth center 
the use of the youth center by older groups on 
nights when the center was not used by young peo- 
ple, paid and volunteer leadership, and, last but 
not least, the combining of the programs which in- 
terested the two committees into a year round tax- 
supported program. 

Representatives of one community of 7,000 called 
the writer to say it had raised $17,000 for recreation 
and desired help in working out a budget and 
program. Representatives of a very small communi- 
ty phoned that it had raised $1,000 and wanted to 
know how to use it. All kinds of requests are re- 
ceived. Usually the calls come from parent-teacher 
clubs, service clubs, leading taxpapers, superintend 
ents of schools, or mayors. 

Recently, a prominent business man in a town of 
10,000 population phoned. He said: “We have a 
meeting of civic groups tomorrow afternoon to con- 
sider the purchase of a large downtown building for 
a community center and we need you at the meet- 
ing.”” Questions at this gathering pertained to the 
cost of the building, a financial campaign, 
tion costs, alteration of the building, leadership, 
and program. 

The writer always attempts to enlist the aid of the 
local citizens in solving local problems. Then, when 
a solution has been reached, all or a majority of the 
group are in accord. Every solution is based on the 
local situation. 


ope! a- 


Mansy communities would save themselves a lot 
of mistakes and expense if they would avail them- 
selves of thé best practices before planning school 
buildings, parks, and playgrounds, or before em- 
ploying leadership. Efficient planning results in 
economical operation. 

The provision of training institutes for recreation 
leaders is one of the most important of field services. 
During the past year more than 300 persons par- 
ticipated in recreation training courses conducted 
by Indiana University. Along with the staff mem- 
bers of the recreation department the institute facul- 
ty included staff members from music, fine arts, 


physical education. In addition to the training in. 
stitutes for recreational leaders the university con- 
ducts the Great Lakes Park Training Institute—a 
five-day gathering held each February at Pokagon 
State Park near the Ohio-Michigan corner of the 
state. Last February the registration totaled 195 
persons from eleven states and the District of Co. 
lumbia. Leading park and recreation officials par- 
ticipated on the program without cost to the insti- 
tute. The National Conference on State Parks, the 
American Institute of Park Executives, and the state 
and municipal park associations of the Midwest were 
co-sponsors. Graduate students majoring in recre. 
ation at the university registered for credit and 
assisted in the conduction of the institute. 

To determine the status of recreation in Indiana, 
the university conducts periodic recreation surveys, 
The findings have aided local communities in plan. 
ning programs and in establishment of budgets. 
They have served as guides in the preparation of 
state legislation. 


I, Indiana the work of the various agencies and 
groups interested in recreation has been coordinated 
and stimulated through a State Advisory Commit- 
tee on Recreation. It was appointed by Governor 
Ralph Gates in 1946 to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Indiana Economic Council. The committee 
has sponsored two state recreation conferences. Each 
conference—called 
Recreation” —has been attended by approximately 
500 persons. Among them have been members of 
the state legislature, civic leaders, and park and 
recreation officials. “The governor has participated 
in the program at each conference. 

The committee sponsored two legislative measures 
which were approved without opposition. One ex- 
tends the maximum recreation tax rate for recrea- 
tion commissions from three cents to twenty cents; 
the other provides for establishment of a county 
park and recreation department. The committee is 
doing much to raise the professional level of recre- 
ation leadership and programs throughout the state. 
Its members have benefited greatly from assistance 
and guidance provided by Kenneth Schellie and his 
co-workers in the Indiana Economic Council. How- 
ever, the two state universities have been unable to 
meet the many demands for field services requested 
of them. More financial assistance is needed for 
their field service. An appropr iation might be made 
to a state recreation commission, if one is created, 
or to Purdue and Indiana Universities and the 


Governor's Conference on 


Economic Council to supplement the services they 
are providing. 
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State Government’s Role in Recreation 


Field recreation service was instituted by Indiana 
University on October 1, 1945. Nine months later 
the recreation department was established as a divi- 
sion of the new School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. Four degrees are offered in the 
field of recreation: Bachelor of Science and Master 
of Science with a major in recreation, Director of 
Recreation, and Doctor of Recreation. The depart- 
ment has a faculty of four, one of whom serves as 
director of the local community program, for which 
he receives two thirds of his salary. Courses desig- 
nated to give field experience are taken under his 
supervision. State field service is performed on a 
yart-time basis by the writer and his co-worker 
Reynold Carlson, formerly of the National Recre- 
ation Association. In addition, the staff provides 
guidance to an expanding campus recreation pro- 
gram. 

Only a beginning has been made in field service 
programs of universities and state agencies. ‘Those 
performing field service feel that some sort of a sub- 
sidization program for local communities would do 
much to enable them to establish departments. 
Funds are needed for demonstration programs, espe- 
cially in rural areas. Such programs can be valu- 
able for determining the most effective practices 
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in administration, finance, and program content. 

By and large, recreation personnel prefer to serve 
under boards or commissions. The members of 
these boards or commissions should be appointed for 
staggered terms. They should serve without mone- 
tary compensation. Persons employed in an ad- 
ministrative and leadership capacity should be se- 
lected on the basis of merit. In Indiana, the State 
Department of Public Instruction has approved a 
teacher’s and supervisor’s license for persons major- 
ing in recreation. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Some departments have adopted Civil Service. 

With an expanding amount of leisure time for all 
age groups, with advancement in the retirement age 
of many employees, and with an increase in the 
complexity of life, government needs to give some 
careful thought to the leisure time problem of the 
people. The people are not ready, they are not 
trained, for the leisure time that is being provided 
them. Not knowing how to use leisure constructive- 
ly, human beings tend to become restless. They seek 
avenues of escape, thrills, and dissipation. But a 
people that can use its leisure constructively tends 
to become strong: It is in the hands of the people 
and their government whether the tendency shall be 
to weakness or to strength. 


Recent Trends in Population Migration 


analysis of internal migration in the 
United States by Edmund de S. Brunnei 
(Rural Sociology, March, 1948) reveals that 
lrom 1940 to 1946 a total of 19.5 million people 
changed their counties of residence. These mi- 
grants amounted to 14.6 per cent of the population 
as of February, 1946. Slightly over one-quarter of 
them moved in the six months following V-] Day. 

Of the tremendous number of civilian migrants 
only 6.1 per cent returned to the county where they 
had lived in April, 1940. On the other hand, of 4 
million veterans who returned from overseas aftet 
that date, four-fifths went back to their original 
counties and almost nine-tenths to their original 
states. 

Between V-] Day and October, 1946 a total of 
10.7 million persons migrated, 15 per cent of them 
veterans. Slightly over 50 per cent of these moves— 
lor both veterans and non-veterans—were within a 
state; the balance to other states. 


The study indicated these trends for the period 
from 1940 to 1946: 

Migration and educational status tend to be di- 
rectly related. A higher proportion of people with 
more education tend to move than those with less 
education. 

At the same time, there is a tendency for people 
to move from areas where the level of educational 
support is below the national average to states 
where it is above. 

Non-whites showed sharply less mobility than 
whites. Of all migrants over 58 per cent moved 
within their own state and go per cent moved to 
contiguous states. Thus, there is a tendency for 
migrants to remain in the area of their original 
residence. 

Rural-farm population was shown to be less mi- 
gratory than urban or non-farm population. 

Migration varied greatly with age. The 25-29- 
year-olds constituted the most mobile sector. 


STATE—LOCAL RELATIONS 


The widely quoted report of the Committee on State-Local Relations. A comprehensive survey of these relations 
as they exist, and suggestions for improved practices. The volume contains numerous comparative tables. 
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Regional Care 
(Continued from Page 104) 


average population of the tvpe of inmate concerned 
shall be applied in levying state contributions. The 
advisory board would recommend proper construc- 
tion of institutions to insure adequate safety pre- 
cautions in connection with the type of inmate 
housed. The committee would recommend 
carefully planned curricula for study by the pupils 
in the regional schools. 

The advantages of the use by the several states 
of specialists who are unobtainable by a single state 
have been surveyed. Competent psychiatrists are 
a special need in this field. There should be estab- 
lished in some western college a training center for 
educators required in all special institutions, special 
classes, and social services. The western states should 
adopt minimum standards for all such workers and 
administrators in specialized services. In connec- 
tion with this training, the establishment of regional 
wage scales similar to those prevailing in compar- 
able businesses was recommended. 

[he research by this committee has demonstrated 
the advantages of interstate cooperation in improv- 
ing the standards of institutions at a decreased cost 
to the individual states. Other portions of the coun- 
try seeing the need have entered into similar dis- 
cussions and compacts. It is to be hoped that com- 
pacts will follow in still other sections on the 
regional level. 


also 


Paying State Employees 

(Continued from Page 106) 
for example, uses about one hundred key classes in 
its pay surveys. These questionnaires are then sent 
to a large number of industrial firms and to the 
other large public agencies in the state. The ques- 
tionnaire is confidential, and assurance is given that 
the name of the company or agency will not be re- 
leased. ‘The questionnaire asks for information as 
to the minimum and maximum being paid by the 
company or agency for each class of positions. The 
questionnaire also asks for the minimum and maxi- 
mum salary paid for each type of work, data on the 
work week and overtime rates, the maintenance or 
services provided, and whether or not there is a 
bonus or other extra cash compensation. 

In most jurisdictions both correspondence and 
personal visits are used in gathering pay data from 
such employers. After the information has been ob- 
tained, it is carefully analyzed and the proposed 


State Government 


rates for comparable positions in the state service 
are determined. ‘The rates of the other classes in 
the state service are then developed on the basis of 
the tentative rates for the key classes. A few juris. 
dictions in the public service are experimenting 
with point rating plans, similar to those found in 
private industry, for the determination of these 
rates for non-key classes. Briefly, the point rating 
system attempts to determine the relative value of 
various jobs on the basis of their duties and respon- 
sibilities by assigning specific numerical points to 
various job factors. In determining pay for posi- 
tions found only in the public service, the informa- 
tion in The Book of the States on salaries of prin- 
cipal administrative officials is also available. And, 
the Civil Service Assembly provides its member 
agencies with periodic reports on current pay rates 
of rank and file positions. 

A sound pay plan as eventually evolved will con- 
sist of minimum and maximum rates for each posi- 
tion in the state and it will also include 
rules for the administration of the plan. 
rules usually will provide that each new employee 
shall be hired at the minimum rate for his position 
and that no employee be paid more than the maxi- 
mum; that employees will progress from the mini- 


service, 
‘These 


mum to the maximum over a period of years on the 
basis of their efficiency and seniority; and that the 
pay plan will be kept up to date by a central agency 
of the state government. 

When the plan is kept up to date by pay surveys 
made as often as the changes in industrial pay levels 
require, or by making adjustments on the basis of 
the cost-of-living figures of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, or a combination of the state 
employees in the lower and intermediate brackets 
will be remunerated approximately as are their 
counterparts in private industry and in other public 
services. 

Salaries of 


two, 


administrative officials, should, of 


course, be adjusted also. It is true that “pay is not 
everything.” But if the state’s business is to be 
carried on effectively it must retain its most able 


administrators. ‘They cannot be expected to make 
financial sacrifices beyond reason. It has been sug: 
gested that administrative salaries in the federal 
service be determined on the basis of recommenda: 
tions from a commission composed of leaders in 
private business. This approach would be equally 
valid for administrative jobs in the states. As the 
responsibilities of government continue to 
grow in breadth and importance we should 
recall the axiom, “Only the shall serve the 


state.” 
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| Washington Report 


Agriculture. Congress has passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent $.2038, a bill to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to establish on an island or similar remote place of 
the United States a modern research institution for full 
study of HOOF AND MOUTH DISEASE, which is highly con- 
tagious. The House rejected an amendment to provide 
that the laboratory, the cost of which is estimated at 
$go million, should not be established in any state unless 
the governor signified his approval. 

The House Agricultural Committee has decided to ex- 
tend temporarily the present FARM PRICE SUPPORT pro- 
gram scheduled to expire at the end of this year. 

Having announced that it would take no action on a 
bill to remove the tax On OLEOMARGARINE, the same com- 
mittee was discharged by petition of 218 House mem- 
bers from further consideration of that measure. By a 
vote of 260 to 106 the House then passed the bill repeal- 
ing the tax. 

Both the Senate and House Agricultural Committees 
are pressing for adoption of coordinated LONG-RANGE 
AGRICULTURE programs at this session. 


Aviation.—Several bills have been introduced to put 
into effect recommendations made by the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. S.2452 and H.R.6147 would 
amend the federal law to give concurrent jurisdiction to 
STATE COURTS AND STATE AVIATION AGENCIES to enforce the 
federal non-carrier safety regulations. $.2453 would pre- 
scribe allocation formulas for the distribution to the 
states of the taxable base for air carriers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. $.2448 would provide for establish- 
ment of an Air Coordinating Committee to unify and 
clarify aviation policies affecting two or more federal 
departments or agencies. The committee is directed to 
create a STATE-LOCAL ADVISORY PANEL to make recommen. 
dations on matters affecting the aviation interests of 
states and their political subdivisions. 

A recent House Report on Public Aid to Air Trans- 
portation (1612) estimates that through 1944 CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES FOR CIVIL AIRPORTS in this country totaled 
$1,027,159,000 of which $740,705,000 came from federal 
sources; 510,155,000 trom state sources; $192,950,000 trom 
municipal sources; and $83,349,000 from commercial and 
private sources. 

Pending on the Senate calendar is a bill unanimously 
reported by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to develop the National Airport system in accord- 
ance with the pattern of federal-state cooperation. 


Census,—In passing the appropriation bill for the Com. 
merce Department, H.R.5607, the House reduced the 
amount for the Governments Division of the Census Bu- 
reau from the requested $360,000 to $50,000. At hear- 
ings by the Senate Appropriation Subcommittee, ET. 
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Clyde Reeves, Kentucky Commissioner of Revenue, 
urged on behalf of state tax officials that the House cut 
be restored so that the Census Bureau could continue 
collecting and publishing FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF STATE 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. Municipal officials made a simi- 
lar recommendation. 

The Census Bureau in a recent report forecast a 
UNITED STATES POPULATION OF 166 MILLION in 1975— 
about 15 per cent over the present population of 145 
million. 


Education.— The Senate passed the FEDERAL AID to edu- 
cation bill by a vote of 58 to 22. Under the terms of the 
measure states would get variable amounts of federal 
aid ranging from $5.00 to more than $25 per pupil. 


Federal Personnel.—The Senate Civil Service Com- 
mittee has reported favorably two bills to increase FEb- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES’ PAY by an estimated billion dollars a 
year. One bill would authorize a permanent increase 
averaging $800 a year for postal workers. The other 
would greatly simplify the classification scales and pro- 
vide other federal employees additional compensation 
averaging about $650 a year. Career possibilities in the 
federal service would be promoted by raising salaries of 
top administrators to amounts more nearly equal those 
paid in industry for comparable services. The House 
Civil Service Committee has reported two temporary 
cost-of-living pay increase bills, one raising salaries of 
postal employees by $585 annually, the second increasing 
salaries of other employees by $468 annually. 

A bill to make Friday, December 24, 1948, a holiday 
for federal employees has been reported favorably to the 
House. 

The House Judiciary Subcommittee has approved a 
bill providing that federal employees could be required 
to pay INCOME TAXEs on their federal pay only in states 
where they claimed legal residence. States in which the 
workers live, however, could collect an income tax unless 
the federal employee could show evidence that he paid 
a state income tax elsewhere. 


Fire Prevention.—Twenty states have now held or 
scheduled state-wide fire prevention conferences similar 
to the National Conference on Fire Prevention called by 
the President last May. Committees in fourteen other 
states are developing preliminary plans for such con- 
ferences. 


Highways.— The House has passed a bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $500 million in FEDERAL AID FOR HIGH- 
WAYS FOR THREE YEARS starting in fiscal 1950. Nothing 
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would be authorized for fiscal 1949 because the states 
have not caught up with unfinished work under the cur- 
rent highway program. With two exceptions the bill as 
passed is an exact copy of the Act of 1944 in amounts 
and terms. New language makes it clear that the term 
“secondary and feeder roads” includes both county and 
township roads and requires the state highway depart- 
ments to cooperate with appropriate local road officials 
in selection of systems on which the secondary road funds 
authorized are to be expended. The second change is to 
provide that sums apportioned to a state would be avail- 
able for three years instead of one following the close 
of the fiscal year for which apportioned. 

Under the basic legislation funds would be available 
beginning January 1, 1949. It is important that the 
legislation authorizing appropriations be passed promptly 
so that the forty-four state legislatures meeting in 1949 
can know what federal aid funds are available, and make 
provisions for matching them. 

The Public Roads Administration has estimated that 
during 1947 EXPENDITURES FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
increased 63 per cent over the 1946 expenditures. Ac- 
tually, due to increases in costs, the PHYSICAL VOLUME of 
highway construction in 1947 is only 43 per cent more 
than in 1946. The 1947 physical volume of highway con. 
struction was 41 per cent less than the yearly average 
during the prewar period from 1925 through 1941. 


Interstate Boundary Compact.— The Senate Judiciary 
Committee has reported favorably Joint Resolution 206 
(Wiley), which would extend Congressional consent to 
an interstate boundary compact for Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin. 


Presidential Electors.—A House committee has re. 
ported favorably Joint Resolution g (Gossett) proposing 
a Constitutional amendment to ABOLISH THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE and the electors and provide for direct voting 
for President and Vice-President. The electoral vote of 
each state would be retained as at present, but this elec- 


toral vote would be divided in exact ratio with the 


popular vote. Similar resolutions were reported in the 
7end and 73rd Congresses. 


Surplus Property.— | he Senate and House Committees 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments are con. 
sidering the draft of a bill prepared at the President's 
request by the Federal Works Agency. It would transfer 
the War Assets Administration and the Treasury De 
partment’s Bureau of Federal Supply to the Federal 
Works Agency on July 1. The bill as drafted would also 
rewrite the Surplus Property Act ELIMINATE THE 
STATES’ PRIORITY AND DISCOUNTS in purchasing surplus 
personal property and to prevent the armed forces from 
donating surplus personal property for use in vocational 
education. Representatives of the National Association 
of State Purchasing Officials testifying before the Senate 
Committee strongly urged that the states’ priorities and 
discounts in purchasing surplus personal property be 
continued. 


to 


Taxation.—The Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments has submitted Report No, 
1054 developed by its Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations. Aim of the report is not tax 
relief so much as an ADJUSTMENT OF TAX RELATIONSHIPS 
to take the federal government out of certain fields and 
state governments out of other fields, and thus prevent 
the pyramiding of taxes by a multitude of federal and 
state laws. ‘The report contains numerous tables showing 
the estimated effect of the abolition of certain federal 
taxes. Much of the material contained in this report was 
discussed in the November 1g47 issue of Srate Govern. 
MENT. 


Tidelands.—The House Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported favorably H.R.5992 to establish the T11Les OF THE 
STATES to lands and resources in and beneath navigable 
waters within state boundaries. A Senate subcommittee 
has approved and reported a companion measure, $.1988 
to the full committee. 


Work Week of State Employees 


He Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library has 

completed a survey which reveals that most states 

approximate the 40-hour work week for office em- 
ployes. Field personnel, institutional employes, highway 
crews and law enforcement officers vary from this pat- 
tern. Most of them, it was reported, work from 44 to 48 
hours. 

Sixteen states have established the five day week by 
legislative or executive action: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 
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In many states the 48-hour week applies, with vari- 
ations, for institutional employees. Idaho plans to put 
its institutional employees on a 38-hour basis as soon as 
sufficient personnel can be obtained. Indiana already has 
a 38-hour week for such employees. 

Several states provide overtime pay. Michigan, which 
established the 40-hour week, pays overtime for all hours 
over forty. Maryland compensates employees for over- 
time beginning at 48 hours. New York provides for over- 
time pay over 40 hours for state officers and employees. 

The facts for this Wisconsin report secured 
through a questionnaire to all the states. 
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